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what was to be put in writing was always committed to Mr.
Hyde; and when the King had left the town, he writ as
freely to the King as either of the other did; and some-
times, when they would be excused he went to him in great
secret." *

The meetings at Hyde's house naturally became known,
and still further increased the suspicions of the popular
leaders already incensed against him for " disposing  the
Lord Falkland to serve the court and the court to receive
his service".    When they discovered that "a Secretary of
State and a Chancellor of the Exchequer went every day to
the lodging of a private person, they believed it a con-
descension that had  some  other foundation than mere
civility;   yet they could not discover  anything  against
them which they thought fit to offer in public ".a    Claren-
don is at pains to make it clear that while his friendship
with Falkland was " most entire," their common association
with Sir John Culpepper was purely official, " their natures
being in nothing like".    None the less, despite important
differences in point of view (on the  Church question for
example), despite also occasional roughnesses of temper,
the combination was singularly successful.     "When any
advice," says Clarendon, " was given by either of the other,
the King usually asked {whether Ned Hyde were of that
opinion/ and they always very ingenuously confessed that
he was not: but his having no relation of service, and so
no pretence to be seen   often at court,  and  the great
jealousy that was entertained towards him, made it neces-
sary to him to repair only in the dark to the King upon
emergent occasions, and leave the rest to be imparted by
the other two: and the differences in their natures and
opinions never produced any disunion between  them in
those councils which concerned the conduct of the King's
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